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THE NET RESULTS. 


HE International Congress of Architects, which was 

fully reported in our-last issue, was im nearly every 
respect.a great success. Inattendance,in enthusiasm and 
in. variety of: topics disctissed, it was everything which 
could have-been anticipated:, It is only when one tries to 
measure the tangible resulting good. to the profession 
that there-is any question ‘as to how far ‘and in what 
measure congresses of this sort accomplish their avow ed 
mission. of furthering the cause. of good architecture. 
Considered: merely as excuses for kindred architectural 
spirits to meet and discuss tepics of mutual interest, as 
opportunities. for encotiraging a fraternal feeling among 
architects, and as occasions for showing to the public at 
large that architecture is a well-organized. coherent pro- 
fession, these cong'resses are eminently. successful]: 

But one cannot seriously study the’ reports of such 
conventioris and congresses without a feeling’ of regret 
that, where so much effort has been’ expended,.so much 
thought has been given to the elaboration of themes well 
worth considering, and so much said that’ should have 
lasting effect, all this effort should really reach only a 
very ‘few,'and that the results of all these congresses 
should so often be stowed away: in the files of the, archi 
tectural periodicals, seldom seen or consulted. - That is 
the oné respect in which architectural gatherings do not 
altogether realize their expectations. The discussions of 
fruitful topics usually are followed only by a limited num- 
ber who were present at the meeting, who, it is true, carry 
away vivid impressions which are of value in the daily 
life of the profession, but who are: seldom.to pass along 
such impressions to their.less.fortunate brethren who re 
main behind over the drawing board...” 

Even with the most careful reporting the real spirit 
and enthusiasm of a congress such as this, cannot be ap- 


preciated by proxy. Furthermore, without in the least _ 
decrying the high order of talent represented | ry the del-- 


egates, there are many-w ho never take part who are num- 


bered*among the very-best architects, and from whom we 


would expect the greatest amount of helpful criticism 
and advice.. It is the active practitioner that we listen 
to most effectively, the man who not only thinks and says 
things, but does them, —the architect who is often so 


busy that he has no time to prepare papers, much less to 
read them in a far country. This, of course, is inevi-' 


table, but it-is none the less to be regretted, 
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Also, natwithstanding -the enthusiasm which 
easily aroused in a gathering such as.took place at Lot 
don, the very size of .the body operates a 


expression of opinion which does’ the proféssio1 


good. We cannot help walking on stilts a little whet 
addressing a large body. of thinking men, 
cisely. because we do not profit most by stilted t 


one could wish. the proceedings of such congresses 
be more personal and less professional, if that presses 
the case. 

In the.desire to give each country a represent 
the proceeding’s, it has seemed to us that the 
must have been overloaded, and ‘that if ¢ 


ceedings ‘had been cut down one-half anc 


choicest, most crisp: thoughts could have beet 
into short, direct address, the academic chara te! 
proceedings would have been much less 1 
livelier benefit would have accrued ( 
At the same time, it would also have been n ure 
likely that the reports of such proceedings w 
with them the true kernel of thought. whi 
benefit to those who would read only at a distat \ 
can never hope to influence man readers 
long discourses and it is easy to imagin« ONYTESS evel 
larger in numbers than that of Lo 
speech-making and paper-reading reduce 
trated to a few hours of really éarnest an 
course. 
‘It. will be noticed that Mr. Kelsey Very gracef 
vited the Congress to meet yeal after next in t 


We can then have a chance to see whether 


things any better on this side of the wate 


EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC IN 
ARCHITECTURE 


O our mind the best ‘thoug! it was called out at the 
London [International Congress of Architects | 
discussion of the subject of the ‘‘ Education of the Pul 
in Architecture.” In the discussion, it seemed to b« 
accepted by some of ‘the delegates as a matter of cours¢ 
that the public is not ‘interested in architecture, and that, 
therefore, this interest has to be awakened, carefully cul 
tured and encouraged up to.a more or less general appre- 
ciation of the. particular manifestations ‘which the archi-. 
tects have in mind. This may be true in England. To 
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e it THE CONDUCT OF 


INTERNATIONAL 
in ARCHITE\ “TURAL © IMPETITI¢ INS: 
pl i he recent fiasco of.the competition for the Peace 
an Palace at: The Hague was so Strong in the minds oe. ‘ 
une European ar hiteess that it necessatily suggested a very 
yall lively dis "ssion at the London Congress of Architects 
VUur own remedy, for the evils of an international com 
¢ petition would he not to have any We see no reason 
to believe that any sountry would gain by importing 
directly ontside talent for its assistance [t is not con 
nt ceivable that an outsider would: be as likely to give any. 
‘tional monument its local character as those properly i 
tO the. manne; born Quite aside from the question 
“sto whether or not a competition for any ‘building 
nd } desirable, it is beyond dispute that no Internationa] | 
“om petition has eve; resulted in anything but failure. 
In the dis USSIONS on this subject at the Congress 
¢ the anonymity of all competitions seemed té be accepted 
t ‘ matter of course At the last Convention of the 
\merican Institute at Washington, a Proposal was made 
that COM petitive drawings should be signed by the ; 
ame of the author. . We have no Sympathy with the : 
Cory that would impose a blind ‘chance upon the results 
Ny competition. ne vlecting entirely the Personality of 
ea tects themselves, and Striving. to arrive at a de- 
n bast ona fortuitous display of more or-less ac , 
te ‘wings. Personality js one of the Strong fea : 
tecture, and t » disregard it entirely is to in 
e failure Chis has been Proven Over and over. again 
ely by co upetitions here and elsewhere. that 
rather rprising no mention of this shortcoming 
] peared in this discussion at London 
A MINISTRY OF THE FINE ARTS 
N € presidential address Of welcome, giveri by Mr 
| John Belcher at’ the London Congress of Architects, 
the speaker called att, Htion to one of the defects in the 
naitions of Great Britain, Which is in a f 
isure a lac uso in this ‘ountry, England ‘has no 
M ry of Fine Arts ne any similar authority to watch 
er ft nterest { the public in respect to the art as 
stil ed from the ‘« lence of building. In the 
nite States that function is assumed by something ° 
vhich does neo} cem to have its exact counterpart abroad. 
res¢ “ oy our municipal art societies, Civic art com 
Missions, art leaguers and kindred associations. All of 
ese are “4ttons of comparatively recent years. In 
‘act, it is doubtful if there Was an art’ society of any sort 
S (ry possessing any Weight of influence prior 
the Columbian Exhibition year Public Opinion is 
w represented very eliciently in most of our large 
Private association, which aims to formulate the 
best properties and Wishes of the best practitioners in 
irchitecture and art For nearly.ten years these societies 
vorked in the dark. with little results. But with the in 
cept of the improvements in Washington a national L 
lange- has begun, and we believe it js fair to say that 
the results which have been accomplished by our various 
cipal art organi ations have been more potent for 
J »and have act 


ually accomplished more results than 
vould have been Possible with any Ministry of the 
Arts 
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~ The Group-Plan. p I. 


THE ELEMENTAL TYPES GF COMPOSITION. 


‘ , Louvre or Versailles, terminating two of the greatest 
BY ALFRED..MORTON GITHENS... , om 
a ; ; : vistas of the world. 
W- have said that there seem to be barely six or This composition is sometinies chosen for another r¢ 
eight elemental types of plan composition and .son; the’ open side may be an outlook merely, as in the 
that host groups‘are made up of ‘one-or more of them. Fine Arts Square of. the California University, whic! 
Now we will take up these types seriatim. overlooks a grove of pine trees, the mest attractive nat 
Tue CLosep .Court. — The simplest and historically ural feature of the Berkeley, hillside. Mr. FI 
the first is the c/osed court. Originally planned for. de- twice used the ofen court in the Annapolis Acaden 

- fence against outsiders and yet that it might be open: to the Campus and Amphitheater face the’Severn River, 
the air within, it persisted as the type plan for. seclusion, and the Parade. the Chesapeake. 

j and privacy. The houses of Greece and Rome and ‘the This group suggests a peculiarity of many Amet1 
medizval cloisters and colleges are examples. ‘Through compositions; an entire indifference to the corners 
its monumental possibilities it became. the type for the court,—important as the sides and far more dif 
palaces and /ora. ; compose. Many arrangements have beer tried 

Just now, especially in America, it is in disfavor. few successfully... The buildings may be franl 
The court open ‘on one side, to the south if possible, is arated as in the Berkeley ‘College Squar 
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preferred, as giving more light and air, and the c/osed masses of high trees form the upper 
court seldom chosen except in cities where space is lim- the corners connected by low arches, curv: 
ited. The entrances to it are usually either choked, ‘Palais d’Enfance,” or ir as Mr. | 
as in fortified medieval buildings, or else not given their University of California; the wings p ( 
deserved importance. When well arranged of course no the end pavilions of the central building, 
composition can be more dignified. Witness the great them as in M. Eustache’s Gare; the wing 
fentral court of M. Bénard’s University of California, central building and so masked by it, as in M. B 
the “ college square,” as it has been called, for it is the Fine Arts Square, perhaps open to criti ( 
ideal tpye of a city square in arrangement; that is to say, each symmetrical wing is partly covered by the ¢ 
no avenue finds'its termination there, but the circulation Museum. M. Prost in his Imprimerie Nationale part 
passes through it in‘one side and out the opposite, con- overcomes this last difficulty, foreach wing is d 
necting it with the technical and scientific buildings _metrical, with one of its end pavilions especially de 

: above and the Fine Arts Square and city below. to link it to the central building 

Tue Oren Court. — 4 closed court is only partially Corners in Gothic courtyards are always strong. ‘1 
effective as the termination of a great avenue, for. the entrance tower is sometimes there or eveat the great 
building in the forefront hides those behind: .remove it as in Cardinal Wolsey’s quadrangle at Christ's Colleg 

and the three sides remaining are all effective. This is Oxford. 
a the ofen court, the second of the compositions and that The French under the Bourbons preserved this tradi 


niost often used in modern planning. The entrance is 


no longer a difficulty, for the open side is naturally the 
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approach. ‘There are countless examples of all -degrees 
of importance from the little Orphans’ Home at Walling- 


ford at the end of its country lane, to thé palaces of the 





tion-and reinforced the corners with projecting pavilions 
A recessed corner, so common under the Empire, wa: 
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} a court was planned in such manner Reconstruction of the: Floors in the 


ntrance t could be een in its entirety. 


ener teeatment in the courts of O88 & Equitable Building Baltimore, Md. 


BY CORYDON T. PURDY. 


OPE | principle led to a curiot 
Imagine a series of the ‘first to reconstruction of the floors in the Equitable 
led and the halves placed flankin suilding in Baltimore, after the fire, presented an 
it suggesting the outline of an open unusual problem, and the terra cotta arch adopted by 
les are the Cour du Carrousel of the Mr. Joseph Evans Sperry, the architect of the building, 
lace \rmes of Versailles and the build to meet the requirements, is worthy of special notice. 
non the Champ de Mars or be The building was originally constructed in 1890, and 
is.nine stories high It has a structural iron frame; but 
In on n ontinue and the exterior walls are not supported by. it The columns 
( de the main axis, to are made of.cast.iron and are placed along’ all wall lines, 
1? e for a’ Conclave of as well as through the middle of the building, so that 
i yroject the University they carry the floor at every point, and: the walls simply 
\ otherwise enclose the building 
or The floor beams were originally arranged and figured 
for a Guastavino construction, and the joist beams were 
ther the fit rts and add figured light, as is ordinarily and properly.done with 
re t et other type that construction. They were spaced six feet nine inches 
o eight feet four inches apart, and the girder beams, 
t a ‘ h were made strong enough: for any ordinary short 
e Pat | pan fireproof construction, including the live loads now 
al required by law, were mostly spaced fifteen feet five 
, { ! n the wa ! es apart 
e building's on the opposite side of the street, both 
iys, were not burned and the walls of the Equitable 
é ee! Building were not much injured.’ Unlike ether buildings, 
, t n t fire came inte this one slowly; but it burned fiercely, 
( nd the destruction of ‘the interior was nearly complete 
} ( inti It | result was largely due to the way in which the floors 
actually been made. <A cheap non-firepreof con 
. f truction was substituted for the Guastavino It con- 
\x1 ted, of a five-inch segmental arch of hard terra cotta 
ered with a two-inch plank floor-resting on, top of the 
L , eams and’ on-the crown of the arch. without any filling 
terial in. between This left the béttom of the beams 
exposed and provided fuel for the flames. Everything 
ed 1] that could burn was consumed; the partitions, which 
ipe were made of a local’product called Lime of Tiel, were 
pol ompletely wrecked; in several places heavy safes broke 
Imost through the segmental arches and. fell to the. basement, 
ned leaving gaping holes above; and everywheret he terra 
est build cotta arches were more or less injured. 
it buildis It-was evident at the first exaniination after the fire 
at that all the interior constructien. of the building would 
t roup ave to be rebuilt, unléss, possibly, the old structural 
frame might be used over again. In all material. respects 
Bat of Car it was intact. Some of the columns were broken, many 
Yor the of the joist beams were bent and twisted, and quite a 
number of the girders were in bad shape; but broken 
( ps the olumns could be replaced, and fortunately the beams 
nsyn were made of wrought iron instead of steel and could, 
( fror ne side only therefore, be straightened and used again. 
he worst feature ef the problem of using the old 
re i urt structural.frame in the reconstruction of the building 
( terfor fagade are -precisely was thé lack of strength in the joist beams. They: were 
il, each type. merges into the strong enough for the Guastavino construction as origi 
it number ind some of. nally designed, but the question of cost and other con 
( hey are difficult to ar siderations prevented the use of that form of construction. 
composed are singularly interest he arch used, however, would have to have the same 


characteristics, that is to say it would have to distribute 
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its load to the girder beams as well as to the joist bottom of the beams is fully provided for. It will also 
beams. : ; : be noticed that the blocks are made to arch both between 
In addition to this primary requirement it was also © the beams and between the girders—side construction 
. necessary, 4 . in the former case and end construction in the latter 
First, that the weight of the entire construction of ‘AS finally constructed the end blocks adjoining thi 
the floor, including the beams, the plastering, the fillitg - girders were turned the other way, so that these pieces 
over the arch and the floor finish, should not bé more were ‘made as ordinary skew backs. The size of the 
than ninety pounds. - _ ; blocks was then modified to meet‘this change 
Second, that the ceiling in-each story should be level satisfy the varying widths between the joist beams. 1 
and unbroken, except by the girders. . . forms of these blocks, as actually constructed, are 
Third, that the fireproofing quality of the construc-— in the illustration. 
tion, as a’whole, should be unquestionable; and ‘The specifications required that the girdet 
Fourth, that the projection of the girders below the  - éring the projection of the girder beams‘ below the ceil 
ceiling line: should be covered particularly well. should all be anchored together under the bean 
: 
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DETAILS OF FIREPROOF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION, EQUITABLE BUILDING,” BAL11IMORI 
7 Joseph Evans Sperry, Architect; Corydon T. Put E 
f At first it was thought that all these conditians could iron staples. With this tying toget 
be .be met with reinforced concrete construction; but every  . the notched arrangement 6f the sk 
form: of such constructiom occasioned a greater ‘weight ~- nency of the construction, even under the 
for the floor than, the ninety pounds, and if a form suffi- tions, ‘seemed to. be assured. In 
ciéntly light in weight could have been devised it would ig once constructed it must 
have required a hanging, ceiling, which was ‘objected . can be taken off 
| to. : ‘ y : The total weight of -this arch Vit t 
| The plan finally adopted provided for a flat senti- the cinder concrete filling, the plasterit 
j porous terra cotta arch thirteen inches in depth. The just came within the ninety pounds 
"a general scheme of this arch as proposed is shown .in the ‘respects it was equally acceptable. It was 
L illustration. It will be noticed that it extends two inches economical plan considered. . It served as-an « 
below the joist beams, and that the girder cover extends illustration of what can bé done with re 


two -inches below the girdér;-thus:the fireproofing of the cotta. 
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WHETRWASHED HVILLE 


athroueh Columbus they discovered out 


nediately riches poured in and Spain found 
rel the first rulers of the Auatrian line thre 
‘ { Th Slice vas thus placed iin a 
Wnalopous fo our own recent pant 
| pathy for het uilerinyw: 
nel penaltrye of thre 5 Like 
\ , ithe wird warfare during which ‘she 
ita; she-found herself in 
{ | ichitecture rich enouvh for het 
{ 
1 vl yy! | 1 i few nealbly 
if (roth hire lie hes tyle 
\ rere haractet Maori 
for them Ch tian nastet etrycl thre 
\ {tet vtite fom Tt broom thi 
6 entof the Rena Lice { k much 
\ lta { roel fern { the Platet 
{ tvl lyin lown to tl rrect 
( rit arvel thre live { th 
teat in the tHloricl kk which 
i Ilex) 4 commonplaces 1 otha civhteenth 
i relat { thre {1 { hy 





Sto have ceveloped and carried to a’ lepical eon 


Mm an iv le vhich tay lve strietly called Spahish 
tis difheult to prasp the exaet point of this, for elimi 
natin from consideration thre wonderful. art of the 


Saracens, that child of nomad African parents, that Was 


orn atfd raised in Spain, wé find here types to be’ seen 




















a ‘econ in plenty, it 4 influence only, aud the result 
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in no other counters \lso in ler adoption of foreipn 


styles Spain has masterfully adapted thean wand wet 
each a cistined Spanish charactet She -has also shown 
particular wk ill in developing, the allied ‘arts, such 

wrouvht and chiseled tron and brass weulpture in wood 


enertally colored or pilded: encausti and enameted tile % 
tooled leather and beautiftulcarmoer 

lt was her. sudden fall from power and.internal decay 
under-the Inquisition which paralyzed her architectural 
propress, rather that-a dearth of tmaapinatiow and creative 
power in her artist A country cannot be called barren 
of there uatitie Which produced a Rerrupuete: a Diepe 


de Siloe. a Valdelvita anda Montanes, who worked in 


the ‘free apirit of the eatly Renaissange, of a-tlerrara 
who could.as cleverl® articulate the drv bones of thre 
( inquecento as any of his Italian. 7 


So while Italiah, Preneh and even.Gverman miltluenes 


answer the requirements of Spanish climate md eustom 


Now, when one has said ‘Spanish climate and cu 


j 


tams * he has in to wine committed himself, for trom the 
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UAN DE LOS REYES, TOLEDO. SCREEN, CATHEDRAL AT GRANADA. 
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COURT OF THE IRISH COL- ° . CLOISTER, SAN JUAN .DE LOS ON THE TOLEDO BRIDGE,. SAN GREGORIO, VALLADOLII 
LEGE, SAWAMANCA. ; REYES, TOLEDO. . MADRID. RENAISSANCE INFLUENCED | 
MOORISH AND GOTH 
of the arts, will find in Spain a'joy forever. For here he Architecture in Spain’’;-Fletcher, ‘‘ History of Archit 
finds.the most picturesque of countries to be architectu- ture’; frontispieces in THE-BriCKBUILDER for some y: 
rally thoroughly worth while; giving him the excuse, so back, and that part of the larger architectural 
to speak, of lingering to study, while becoming. ac- devoted to Spain. 
quainted with ideals so different from his own. -’The General: Hale, ‘‘Story of Spain,” ‘Seven Citi 
dress of the. peasantry, their implements, water jars, of Spain”; Hay, ‘‘Castilian Days DD’ At 5 
blankets, a/forjas or saddlebags, botas- or wine flasks, and the Spaniards’’; Irving, ‘‘ Sketch. Bool 
snuffboxes and éven the -hair on the donkeys’ backs, Alhambra’; ‘Jennings, ‘‘ Tourist in Spat 
show charming decorative forms. These with the festivals, Calvert, ‘‘Impressions of -Spain,’” ‘* The A 
fairs, dances,. games, and bullfights of the people will ‘*Moorish Remains in Spain’’; Junghaendel and Gat 
appeal strongly to ‘an artistic nature. “Die Baukunst Spaniens”; Villa:Amil, ‘‘ Esp 
As it is the purpose of this article to aid the pro- tica y Mommental ”’; Waring, ‘‘ Architectural St 
spective traveler, the following’ hints will .be given in as Burgos”; Waring and Macquoid, -‘* Exam} 
few words as possible, though it is difficult to adopt a tectural Art in Italy and Spain”; Wyatt \ 
guidebook manner in writing of Spain. tect’s Notebook’in Spain.’”’. Historical 
It will be advantageous to look over the following ‘Tn the Palace of the King ’’; Roulet G 
books before making out the itinerary, further suggés- My Brother.”’ 
tions for which are given later: Both Baedeker’s and Ford’s (Murt 
Technical: ‘‘Monumentos Arquitectionicos de Es- handbooks. ‘Baedeker’s is the more co 
pana,” published by the Spanish government... Prentiss, Ford’s is the best for the sportsman and 
“Renaissance Architecture in Spain”; Street, ‘‘ Gothic The best time for travel is.in the spr 








DOORWAY, CHURCH OF SAN A TYPICAL DOORWAY iN — A DOORWAY, AVILA. A BALCONY, SALAMANCA. 
PABLO, BARCELONA. _ AVILA. ; ‘ 
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This may be extended to include a trip to the Baleric 
Isles: sailing from and returning to Barcelona in three 
lays and four nights, or one may return via Alicante, 
from whence picturesque Murcia may be \ isited and Bar 
celona regained via Valencia and the east coast towns 


which are not parti ularly valuable to the architect. 








LLANGUAGEI It is misleading to say that a knowledge 
of the language is not necessary. One can speak English 
and pay two prices, or French and fare not much better. 
If he ventures at all -from the beaten track he will be at 
a loss with eithet But it is reassuring to consider how 
ery little Spanish he may know and still make his way 
\ few phrases gleaned trom a phrase book or dictionary 
r from endeavors to read the Corresfor fencta t:spanola 


the principal newspaper) will, with persistency and a 


pleasant manner, almost invariably see one through 


eke 
SHIIOWING THE SPANISH FEELIN‘ FOR DECORATIVE TREAT- 


IENT, AT ITS HEIGHT 


MerHop or ‘TRAVEL. Qne traveling tor experience 

may find tramping, bicycling, ete., pleasant, but the 

nt with limited time had best rely on the prosaic 

trai He will find, in the natural course of things, short 

ips to be made in diligences, muteback or on foot which 

\ ‘reak the monotony of railroading. If one can atford 

to travel first class he had best do so This will give the 

privilege, at a col iderable advance in price over the 
revular first-class fare, ol traveling by the /rams devlua 


h are about twice as fast as the regulal trains The 


f this sort of travel is, however formidable to 


the average student Any well-bred person may very 
joyably travel th cla f he is willing to offer, as 
vell as accept, the some what elaborate courtesy of the 


sant:’to treat allemen as his equal and ..use 
rain. coat for a seat cushion Certain unpleasant 
1abits of the Spaniards are found in. all classes, while 
their many ingratiating ones are found most strongly 
evidenced in the sturdy, dignified and courteous man 
f the people Phe second class may be left un 
ie gaing no advantage in-potnt of time 
er the third (the. fast trains carrying first class only ) 
ind in addition has stutly cushions and the most uninter 
esting and boorish. type of travelers 


At the first large city (as-at Granada on the south’ or 


\ Tramp in Spain Bart Kennedy; ‘In Northern Spain’ 
(Tramping and Camping), ijadow! ** Sketches Awheelim Modern Ibe 
\ Fr: Bo and W li. Workman; description of a tour on horse 
ack (pagel Murray's Handbook for Spain 
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Barcelona on the north) one should apply during his first 
day for a dil/lett por kilometros or mileage ticket, good 
on-all railroads in Spain. He should first consult the 
Guia Official de los Ferro-Carriles, or general railroad 
guide, to decide the distance (in kilometers) he will 
probably travel. For the one-month trip given here it 
will take, about three thousand kilometers, for the three- 





FINIAL OVER DOORWAY, TOLEDO. 


months trip about four thousand. (They cannot be used 
in Portugal.) This is a most éxcellent method of secur- 
ing transportation, saving at’ least forty per cent and 
being (unlike circular tickets) always available to go 
anywhere within the time limit.» They are sold for from 
eighteen hundred kilometers good for three months to 
twelve thousand kilometers good for ftfteen months. 
One's photograph, about two and one-half inches square, 
must be presented with the application, for identification 
[t takes five or six days to get the ticket. The holde: 
presents this at the ticket offices .en route, receiving a 
ticket for the detached number of kilometers. 


In traveling by boat one should ‘go first .class an 


i 


da 


should previously inquire whether anything to eat may 


} 


be had. on board. Pleasant trips of this’ kind may be 


made from Gibraltar to Cadiz and Lisbon: between 





VUTLOOK FROM SEGOVIA, TEMPLAR CHURCH IN THE - 
MIDDLE DISTANCE. 


Cadiz and Seville on the Guadalquivir; from Barcelona 
to Palma, Majorca and se on 

Diligences, are seldom needed except to reach the 
towns from the usually isolated railway stations. Some 
trips, however, must be made by them;.as to La Granja 


from Segovia and to the monastery at Silos from Burgos... 


This last, for which the guidebooks give directions, is a 


journey both by diligence and on mules which should'not 


be missed if time can be spared to it. If the weather is’ 


good the outside seats are always-sought for. 


(7Ats a neluded in t Octo issue.) 


The Relation Between English and 


American Domestic Architecture. 
BY FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 
THE ESSENCE OF MODERNITY 


“TJ “HE more definite of the qualities and characteristics 
that go to make up the modern English type of res 

idence architecture have already been considered The 

influences exerted by architectural styles derived frot 


historic precedents existing in England, as well as thos« 


oS 


I 
been taken up at length. Except in the larger or mor 


emanating directly from the material employed, hav 


monumental modern buildings (Fig. 1), the suggest 
of an historic style is never given in such a way as 

come formal or insistent, and therefore even with thi 
most modest structures it cannot appear pretent 
overpowering. Indeed it may be said that the t 
important characteristic of English domestic architecture 
is its unpretentiousness, its a 10 let domest 

of effect. 


Several things may be deduced fro stu 


various examples of th 


avoid the use of conventiona 


l ar tec 
moldings, as well as any fixed formality in the 
facade or use of material. To take as an inst 
Macartney’s house in Sussex (Fig. 2), it w 
at once that-no conventional cornice is 
building. At one end is a simple 
small iron brackets carrying the deta 
in another place the eaves are formec the 
rafters alone. Where. thé roof projects, ove 
walls of the gable there is no elaborate rak 
set of. moldings,: but the slates Jap ove1 
finished, in the simplest, most ‘‘cottige 
Again, the stonework of the wall surfac« 


great variety of ways: at one place 


ashlar; at another the metliod of layi 
more broken up; while in the first st 
doorway, rough courses of all 


ployed, and in the return from the 
est kind of ashlar treatment is util ons . 
brickwork that repeats the mate1 


t \ 


corner angles of the walls Th 
pear in the entire design are along the top 
entrance-door opening, which is th 


and accented. See how clesely the 
semble the stonework in the ‘walls o4 
Lincoln (Fig. 3), where the growths of m« 
the crevices are responsible for the prin 
of aspect between them. 

Mr. Brierley’s ‘‘ The Clos: (F 
architectural in effect, though still s 
and informal in.composition to be classed jin thi 
group as the other dwelling The difference 
somewhat from the severe simplicity of plan and .tl 
ditional historic suggestiveness of the materi 
and, in part, from the:treatment of the finish upon t 
top of the gable walls, which more closely 
Elizabethan precedent. 

But, beside the qualities already enumerated, there 
a great many modern country dwellings where the chat 


depends upon something less tangible than is indicat 
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FIG. 1 PUBLIC LIBRARY, KINGSTON-ON-THAMKS 
\ ( \1 
perhaps the reatest attribute of this modern work in 
Envland is the-extreme art to which the architectural 
desivnets of that counts have attained in the pleasing, 
unartificial employment of motif and material, and thei 
mposition wto masse of happily contrasting texture, 
lor and to Vhrough some subtile and intuitive pre 
‘ they have icceedk dl my Ste pPpiny outside the bounds 
rf { irchitectural restraint that o often hold the de 
1 hn benda here 1 in) formality of ettect, the 
‘ tot a high irt, that makes enc tructure an inti 
ite ane peraon le pore ot ot thre problem presented 
by that ind ul clwe { I} problem is approached 
rect imply ind treated with refinement 
{ / \ { vol suit Ihc ‘ It is that these 
resent an aspect o Nconsciou ‘homel 
: trie mean ot wo that is rarely 
eri ed ‘ 1 ther « nitry 











‘ \ PON? Fr RACK OF CATHIEDRAL, LINCOLN 

lt true. that architect alastvle vf he evolved from 

{ cal precedents that are both native and natural to 
t, and tlhrat it ulmost impossible to tind an English 
dwelling or manor horse of any agerat all that does not 
contain much of th homely “feeling But the inevita 
Nlity of t re t should noe detract fram the credit té 
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| , ] ard the other to the more subtile, irregular, unbalanced’ |. 
treatment of dwellings, in both’ plan and elevation that °° 
‘was a survival of the period of Gothic supremacy it : 
architecture, it may be possible to arrive at Y , 
view that will be understandable both to the writer and | - ? : 
to the reader... ‘* Classic architecture is easily detinable , ane ; 
and reduced to a comprehensible set of rules while ; : 
* Gothic " architecture admits of no such exact detit ; 
being rather the individual crystallizations. of : 
stantly varying form and spirit than the reproduct Or 1 + 
composition of a well understood series of ‘a ‘ ’ . 
motives Taking these meanings, therefor : 
be possible to detine the trend of modern Britis ar . at : 
tectural practice by saying briefly that it consists of the ' 
use of Classic detail tn- combination with G thic for : i ee 3 
feeling and composition A pplementary f : 

7 might be made that would apparently stat 
FIG } GARDEN FRONT, ‘“S THE CLOSE, BROMPTON, is s is + ae ’ ' oe 
Walter 3. Brierly Perry verse of this, yut in the end the meanin ( \ 

same; and in the nice merging of these two styles 

be given to those individuals who have to-day succeeded it seems to the writer, the success or fa 

in reproducing this effect so consistently and continuously English architecture Often the combine Q 

as is done by the best younger English architects, It both Classic and Gothic, and sometime 


may be that it is this feeling that creates the atmosphere 
8 that makes all England so attractive to the traveler 
Undoubtedly a vreat deal of the effect of Eng 


mestic architecture must be attributed to the customary 


t 


| surroundings of the ordinary English dwellings, su 
roundings that are unusual and rarely found in America 
for no English residence, however humble, fs considered 
complete until its proper accessories of -shrubbery and, 
yarden have been perfected and developed Rut even 
where such accessories: are impossible, as: in a Shouse 
abutting directly on the street, the designer so con 
sistently, reproduces the atmosphere of many composite 
old dwellings, or so unconsciously, interprets the condi 
tions imposed by dis materials, that the building itselt 
possesses a sense of absolute fitness to its lovation. 
An attempt to define the exact constitution of this 
type of dwelling may be suggestive and help in clarity 


iny the problem for the individual: student. Using the 





‘terms ‘'Classice.” and **Gothie-" in the somewhat arbi 


\ 
trary though broad application already alluded to, the , 
i one being intended to refer to the balanced plan and INCIMATed, AN TNCTV ICE TStanes \ 
composition of the buildings of the English Renatssance, would be more appropriate ‘t 


features have been used atter a Cla 


1 first statement would) seem to my 
and this, latter,one may be confined rat 
and exceptional rastance 
But after all, the dominating, .undes 
makes itself apparent thropeh all th yi 
that alone succeeds in ‘blending together | 
tectural styles hithe rto consrdered as 1 lost nt { 
is the modernity of treatment that i ‘ { 
yreater or less degre _It is this feelil ( Jt 
its erect is noticeable and ea ily recoyy ed t tse 
so intangible that it.is impossible to definite] eye 
‘a and analyze its characteristics.— that it nece ul 
the American designer to assimilate and to intuitive 
comprehend before he can even begin to apply its prinet 


ples in practice to the different seri of localized pro 





lems that constantly confront him.- For the spirit as 


” . 3 ; ; mode e iti can | discernec 
FIG. §& SOUTH TERRACK, ‘THE ORCHARDS,’ SURREY essence of modernity, where can pt erne 
K. LL. Lutyens, Architect . reapplied to our own problems, is ours by right as a 
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ihe . tures, distinctive and typical of most of the up-to-date 
modern work, in dwellings now regarded—by compari-— é 


son—-as old-fashioned. The group of houses that fol 





low, for instance, all designed by Mr. Norman Shaw, 
have a certain historic and sequential interest ™m repre 
‘ ’ senting the process of-evolution through which English 
; design passed in attaining its present definite type of 
; residence architectnre. All include some portions that 
are evident survivals of the routine éngendered by the 
previous uninteresting architectural decade. In some 
ways they still appear uncouth in composition and not 
ns wholly satisfying in proportion; some details are unne 
‘ cessarily ‘ugly or meaningless; some moldings un 
: studied, commonplace and unornamental; while several 
betray a certain’ effect of awkwardness from 4an evident 
lack of ease in combining what must have then seemed 
somewhat incongruous elements. ‘Yet it Js now possible 
I ATI MHIO 
: 1 
e ’ ; ( 11 i t 
; e ' al 
| 
| 
\ ed a dist 
‘ q ‘ r 4 ci We 1) 
i 
° g ) ‘ f| »| on | 
, > \ evelopment 
( ad tea 
rIG, 8. . ENTRANCE MOTIVE, HOUSE, WARWICK, R. 1, 
i Mant Wakefield, Architect > 
to realize how far they were in advance of their time, and 


hew clearly they shadow forth the essential traits even 


ome of the mannerisms —- of the architecture that was to 


The first (Fig. 9) represents,a problem that has not 
yet proved wholly amenable to the formula champroned 
yy the modern English practitioner Indeed this par 
ticular example is as good, if not better, than’ many 
ity.dwellings that are being erected in London to-day 
ofthe two bays one seems a little too archaic in orna 
ment.and fussy in, molding; and the other (all the more 
so by contrast) somewhat awkward and uncouth, which ts 
further emphasized by the lack of. unity between ifs finish 
it the top and its relation to the gable, wall and roof: be 
hind it, to whiéh it is somewhat ungraciously attached. 

lhe composition.ts yet sufficiently interesting to hold 
the attention, and by. simplifving the molded mem bers 


and nvaking their scale more appropriate to the brick win 





. A Pe dow caps,: giving the brick bay less projection and.a dif- 
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FIG. 10, DOUBLE HOUSES, BEDFORD .PARK 


Norman Shaw, Architect. 


ferent crowning finish, this composition would compare 
favorably with the English town house of most modern 
design. 

The suburban dwelling was then, as now, niere cer: 
tainly and successfully soluble. The two cottages in Bed 
ford Park (Fig. 10) may reveal acertain still apparent awk 
wardness, but- those in Richmorid Terrace (Fig. 11) are 
excellently treated with bays, dormers and chimney tops 


quite thoroughly typical. ‘Phe one in 


the immediate -foreground, running tle bit : 

off the picture, shows the use of two. other i . 

materials, brick and tiles (or slate), for if a motive, 

different sections .of wall surfaces, oder 2 

to which attention has already been ( Bedt 5 

Called. The bays here are excellently t C4 t 

treated The second story win ys Imm«e 

dows are a little crude.and clumsy, ind m 

the dormer much better in_= scale quit ess] , 2 

than the preceding examples, and ( Phe 

the fronts and chimney tops quite de ¢ 

thoreughly typical The’ cottage - FIG. Ik. TWO COTTAGES, RICHMOND and the 

beyond shows the use of a motive PERRACE ; - . the other are obv ¢ t 

Norman $ Architect 

triply repeated (this later becoming oth ce it 

a-favorite trick ‘of the modern school, as may afterwards fixed and-inflexible. — 

be noted). - The window employed on the side return of ‘Fhe Inn at: Bedford Park (Fig. 133 is perhaps t ; 

a interesting composition of the group It cy b] 
windows are. precisely like those in ‘fe 
fronts around London and thfoughout E1 
gable is repeated with monotonous reg rity, t the 
wall surfaces have been nicely brokén by the vari ‘ 
ot plaster brick and tile; and t é door hood in improve 
ment over both the examples criticised. 
Although this group of dwellings wil st 

parison with more recent English work, still, judged os 
their own merits, it must be confessed that, though not 





FIG. 12. HOUSE, BEDFORD PARK. 
Norman Shaw, Architect. 
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_gable dormer treatment just as it is here, the Eng 








































these dormers is ungraceful. (Later we will see how, by 
placing the corner window. on the angle and leaving: the 


glish 


ave obtained a more natural and pleasant design.) The 
hay btained a more natural and pl nt d mn Ih 
first story. bay is quite as successful as those on the other 
house, but the doorway hood still possesses the faults 
already: mentioned in the house hoods of Bedford Park 
The arches over the window openings on the side are too 


high ‘and’ heavy, while the whole composition is just a 





5 11 } 14 


wholly successful,.they still posséss considerable charm 
and ease of treatment; while occupying the position thi 
do midway between the old school and'the new,. with the 


-new influences still awkward and uncertain of expression 
they well deserve a place in any record of the progress 
and development of-the new Renaissance in English 


domestic architecture.: 
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man were sure - 
of ‘a fixed sal 

ary, even 
though it 
might be a 
small one, he 
would be free1 
to devote him 

self to the ar- 
tistic ‘solution 
of the problem 
before him 

Alaeo it is 
reasonable to 
assume that 
the -architect 
who has onee 
sol¥ed prop 

erly a munici: 


al or govern 


ment problem 
hy tter qa ili 
fied to dado it 





TENNESSEI rRUST BUILDING, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Brick fut ed by Hydraulic-Pressed Brick Co 


again than any beginner, however tal 
ented. 

The .real objection to government 
salaried architects which we experience 
_in this, country was not touched upon: 
‘at all by the Congress, namely, the 
utter hopelessness of keeping the offices 
out of politics. That is the reason why 
we haye had such poor success .with 
government designed buildings up to 
a few years ago ‘Fhe fact that our.present government 
architect at Washington is so conspicuously successful in 
is art simply emphasizes the difficulties which preceding 


niinistrations experienced 


OPPORTUNITY. 

7 ie September (vev/wry magaziné had a number of 
drawings by Joseph Pennell of the, French Cathe 
drals, It also had sketch plans and illustrations of two 
lodges, to be built at a gost of about $1,000 It further- 
‘more printed’a very brief but -comprehensive article by 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler on the Rebuilding of San ‘Fran 
cisco. This made three distinctly architectural features 
in a single nuniber. of a popular magazine, all of which 
goes to show that.architécture is rapidly becoming one 
of the foremast attractions for the people, and that we 

ire as a nation, becoming great builders. 

Architecture, as a profession; presents such fascinat- 
ing opportunities that it is no wonder that our brightest . 
young men are flocking ipto it in such numbers. Each 
year it seems as if our architectural schools were turning 








§ bridge. But in New York they not only de- 
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out more incipient architects than could pos an 
sibly find place; but the demand for good men 
is constantly a little larger than the supply, 
and opportunities which were unheard of a few 
years ago are now multiplying in all our large 
cities. . It was not long since that the engineer 
would have ‘scouted the idea of -his requiring 





any architectural assistance in designing a 


mand the highest architectural talent in con- 
nection with bridge building, but they decline 
to allow a public bridge to be built unless it 
comes up to a pretty high standard of excel 
lence. In Boston the failway corporation 
which contrals the transportation system and 
monopolizes so much of the streets, has re- 
cently called to its aid a commission of five- 
prominent architects, wha are to devise with its 
experts as to. the proper architectural. features 
for its elevated structures. And the story can 
bé repeated in nearly all of our large cities. 
This country has the money, and if our architec: 
ture is not all that it might be, perhaps the archi: Ferra Cot 
tects themselves are partly to blame * Sutely 
thé%pportunities are enough for any one. 


REINFORCED STEEL 
CONCRETE, | 
“THE reinforced concrete 
| mania is: not confined 
to this country, to judge by 
the proceedings of the Lon- 
don International Congress. 
of Architects. The reports 
of:the papers read upon this 
subject, and the discussions 
which followed, sound very 
familiar. ° If they are as old 
to the’ English practitioners 
as they are to us, this must 
have been a dreary session 


of the Congress.. ‘We have 


Lec Co ( 
ried to-it 
1OnS, t 
VO lave 
FAIENCE MANTEL. vithout in 
ompany, Maker ; 
Ww hic 


been interested personally, 
however, in noting in the dis 


cussions about concrete, its use and abuse, the constantly 


recurring comparisons with: brick and terra cotta, and the 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH WORKS, ELGIN, ILL. 
Patton & Miller and Frank Abbot, Architects 


Roofed with Erench A. Tile made by Ludowici-Celadon Company. 
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general opinion was by no means always to tl 
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put i t 
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leat 
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on t ter 
recoyvl eC 
constructs 
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t its id 


overlooked ‘in the discussion of the Cor 
In this connection it is of interest t 


practice in this country was cit 


) frequent reference was made to thy 

|. of the United States About twe 
years ago a bright young En; l n, N 

Gale, upon winning thé Godwin -b 

chose -. to come to this country’ al 

American constructive method He 


very interesting report thereon, whi 


lie 


‘found tucked away in the proceedings of 
British Institute We believe that he wast 
first foreigner fo recognize that we had any 


construction worth studying, and since t 
the number of architectural visitors to o 
shores has been ‘yearly increasing, so that 
ean fairly claim. now that we have something 
worth ‘investigation, and, even though rein 
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BUILDER, 


largely equipped with from two to four sub-cellars, foun 
dations being carried down from forty to one hundred 
feet below the street, giving ample opportunities for all the 
underground work which could be desired There‘is no 
particular limit to the’ depth to which a building. edn be 
carried While we are not yet able to excavate to a yreat 
depth as economically as we can the’shallow cellars, such 


1! 


ditheulty will undoubtedly be overcome, and we may easily 


predict that in buildings of the not very distant future 


there may be in some instances as many.-stories beneath 
rround as-there are above it In the meantime the ten 
déney to build two or more cellars, one under the other, 


qiiite manifest, and in some of the larger cities many ot 


the older buildings, originatly provided with but one base 
nent, are having sub-cellars built under them withous 
disturbing the 
pre rst { re 
th ula from 
ove { twee Hire 
Lorie t uilabole 
for mercantile 
Purpose 
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enson of Labor COTTA CO 
1 say interven 
t “appeat tha ) erity continue 1 he lourileling 
trades \\ le some citi “chow actalhinyg off, the loss 4 
‘ \ ‘ \ ne bi ain When it is re 
vefed that August, toos, with which month the pre: 
ent reports are contrasted, was a month ef decided-actiy 
euking pore io records thre present 
\\ excvedin V favorable Ihve following hiyitres 
mw the percentage of pamsover August, toe \tlanta, 
Bridgeport ret Cinsinnath Denver, Os: Los 


\itpel i; Milwatikes i Memphis, a New Haven 
Newat j (> wha ot Philadelphia 14a) Portland, 


a 4 met Loud ) Seattle oO South Bend, 26 
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PIREPLACI hE MADE BY GRUEBY FAIEKNCKE COMPANY. 


syracuse, 93; ‘Toledo,, a8o;. Tacoma, 


14. Twelve of the cities reporting 


Washington, 


show a loss The 


fiyures for all the boroughs of New York are not at hand, 


but the loss in Manhattan is 4o percent Che percent 


aye of loss in other cities is as follows Butlalo, 


Chicayo, 15; Duluth, 21; Grand Rapids, 


Kansas City, 20: Louisville, 


New Orleans, 67; Paterson, 


: In 
New York the situation must be as 
cribed to the tmmense numbet of 
permits taken out ‘last year,. the 
enormous number of contracts placed 
during the earlier months of the 
present ‘year and the, circumstances 
that the construction: of, apartment 
houses is almost at a standstill, there 
being really an overconstruétion of 
that class of buildings Laken al 
tovether the reports show a healthful 


and satisfactory Condition 


ROMAN LIMI 
. | SHLIE RTE has recently appeared in 


the market a martar-making 
material which promises to fill the 
place in this country. which is occu 
pred in France by the Lime of Tiel. 
This material, known as Roman 
Lime, is manutactured. by the Cum 
innings Cement Company of Akron, 
a lt is hydraulic in characte 
with certain fireproofing qualities of 
an asbestic nature and is warranted 
not to stain brick or stonemasonry 
and capable of -carrying a large 


than either Ouick Lime or Portland 
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3; Harrisburg, 


PHE RYERSON WAREKHOUSK, CHICAGO, ILL, Mr.‘ pence 
Il wbhird Aek \r { { at \ibuquer 
Fire tad ¢ 4 ( 
5 ford. Ww ite 
It is light colored \ 1 A irchitect le | 


proportion of sand 
Cement and 1s eon 
siderably cheaper 
Lime of ‘Lael is 
used .m-France to 
an enermous extent 
in concrete sea 
walls, reservoirs 
aqueduct's and 
buildings of all de 
scriptions Cdn ac 
count ofits stainless 
qualities it was used 
exclusively in. the 
construction of the 
Rquitable Building 
in New York City 
despite its cost -of 


about $4.56 per bat 






rel. ‘Although the Lime of 
Tiel still brings a very high 
price in our market, it is 
frequently specified in im: 
portant werk of the highest 
class where a stainless mai 


tar is desired.,- 






































The manufacturers of 
‘Roman Lime” or*tt' Ame 
ican Lime of Tiel" make 
the strong claim that what 
ever can be clone with Lime 
of Tiel of France can als 
be done with their product 
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The idea of using glazed tiles or brick, to 











overcome the soot of-Londonr, is not new. It 
‘ lias been advocated for some years and prac 
; tised, in spots and panels, now and then. But 
Mr Halsey Ricardo, who received the Society 
of Arts Silver Medal about four years ago, for 
xv paper on ** The Architect’s Use: of Enameled 
Viles,”’ has put his ideas into practise by facing 
. ihe,walls of a whole house — a large unattached 
mansion in the Addison Road with - glazed 
brick colored green and blue, -dressed with a 
matt-glazed terra cotta of a light color. . The 
mass of the wall appears'to be yreen; the blue 
” is used in smaller quantities for spandreéls, ete. 
he roof is of glazed Spanish tiles of a bright 
yreen, 
The city of Springfield, Mass., is-alarmed 
at the erection of a tall building in its. business 
district and that excellent spokesman 7/e A, 
can, pleads for a maximum limit of one 
hundred feet asa height for future buildings 
This is probably a satisfactory limit for the 
needs of Springfield at present and for maiy 
\ AFEe OF HOTEH DEVON, NEW Yore years to come But the newspaper quoted goes 
The aw solot we Fal too far in saying that New York and. Chicago 
would be -better off-in a- business way had sky 
he t ' . i ( GG. Bayne, Ese ;crapers: been limited to ‘one hundred feet There is 
iteet, ill no doubt but that the skyseraper is in need of regula 
Sons tember. was mant tion, and none are so ready to welcome this as are the 
: ‘ erra Cotta Companys irchitects of ‘the country Che upward tendency of 
ldings is not beautiful, nor sanitary, nor in the end 
oa bre ‘ WVOMPpeny Ar wise, but itis almost a platitude to say that under the 
: ‘ 7 th ror tne = present conditions i 4s a necessity 
( his ) 
> { w | they 
. - neal the COMPETITION FOR A MASONIC TEMPLE. 
. . renee mand for enan 7 oo Masonic Temple Company of Beaumont, Texas, 
ad . nvites competitive plans for a two-story Masonic 
lemple, sixty by one hundred and fifteen feet, cost not 
\ fed Ww to exceed S25, ' successful architect to give bond 
5 1) le e, Wash t it muilding can be erected for estimate viven ‘The 
\ t red unglazed company reserves the right to reject any and-all plans 
\ e! Wasi fton, Gr. © For further particulars, address C. E. Walden, Chairman 
‘ ve ypa tiles; Bliss rest Baritding Committee, Beaumont, Texas 
S. tn cl i itect, read Weta ed > - - PD 
A ' 4 ence Philadelphia. FOR SALE Architect's ofhce with furnishings, located in a 
; snamioh tile city in the middle West with a population of 12,000, mostly Germans 
. ‘ - zs 7 or No other architect in the city here are also several near-by towns 
without architects Good opportunity for a German Address 
‘N. B.,." care * The Brickbuilder 
. ARCHITECTURAI DRAUGHTSMEN’ WANTED -. Good 
paying positions for competent men in a terra cotta factory located 
. near New York City State age, training and references. Address 
“TT. & care. The Brickbuilder.”’ 
. SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE 
UNIVERSITY ef PENNSYLVANIA 
rHk FOUR YEAR COURSE Offers full professional training, with an option in 
Architectural Engineering, leading to the degree of HK. S. in Arch 
THE GRADUATE YEAR. Affords opportunity “for advanced work in- design and 
ther’ subjects, Ipading to the degree of M: S. in Arecti 
PrHE TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE, For qualified drayghtamen, offers advasiced 
technical training, yielding a certificate at praticiency 
f THE UNIVERSITY. Also grants advanged standing to college graduates, offers a 
nbination { liberal and technical courses wherehy the. degrees of A. Hi. and 
i s. in’Arch, can bectaken to six years, and conducts a Summer School in which 
° architectural. studies @iay be taken 





FOR FULL INFORMATION address’ Dr, J. H. Penninan, Dean, College Hall, 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
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VIEW IN THE COURT 
PHILADELPHIA ORPHAN ASYLUM, WALLINGFORD 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITE 
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; THE GYMNASIUM ; 
MRS. DOW'S SCHOOL, .BRIARCLIFF MANO! 
_H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, ARCHITE : 
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J DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE 
MRS. DOW'S SCHOOL, BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N 
; H, VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, ARCHITECT 
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